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THE PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS 

Delivered on Thursday, December 27, in New Haven, 

Conn., at the Twenty-Fourth Annual 

Meeting of the Association. 

By Henry Alfred Todd, Ph. D. 

THE FUNCTIONS OF THE DOOTOE'S DEGREE IN THE 
STUDY OF MODERN LANGUAGES. 



In seeking, for the present occasion, a subject that might 
have an equal appeal for all the departments of study 
represented in the Modem Language Association, and as 
well for the eager recruits as for the chastened veterans 
of our profession, there has been left to me little room 
for hesitation. With the vigorous impulse of the present- 
day college graduate to press on toward the goal of the 
highest achievement to which the university invites; with 
the growing demand, in all colleges and universities, for 
young men and women furnished with the best equipment 
for careers as educational leaders ; with college presidents, 
trustees and heads of departments more and more insisting, 
as a matter of settled policy, on the stamp of a definite 
discipline by way of prerequisite for promotion in the 
ranks of their younger instructors, attention is coming to 
be increasingly fixed on all the phases and functions of the 
highest degree conferred in course — ^the degree which by 
common consent is regarded as the university handmark of 
fitness. For something like a quarter-century our univer- 
sities (using the title in its distinctive sense) have been 
addressing themselves to the problem of the wise adminis- 
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tration of the degree of doctor of philosophy. Within this 
period much has been accomplished toward establishing sure 
foundations ; but there is reason to believe that everywhere 
there still prevails no small amount of outward indefinite- 
ness or even of inward uncertainty, in regard to some of the 
most vital of the questions involved. It is in the unassuming 
spirit of one seeking to analyze and formulate the results of 
personal observation, experience and reflection, not only 
for the possible benefit of a direct application of thought- 
out conclusions to the practical needs of his individual 
work, but also, and more especially, with a warm desire 
to stimulate and broaden interest in an important theme, 
that the topic chosen for consideration will be presented 
this evening. 

The postulates of university training which I conceive 
to be fundamental in preparation for the highest degree, 
are three: breadth of view, soundness of method, con- 
structive power. Let us briefly glance at these in the 
order named. Other requisites, such as temper of mind, 
on the one hand, or mental discipline on the other, are 
either innate, or dependent on earlier education ; they need 
not claim our attention here. 

(1). Breadth of view. It may be taken for granted 
that candidates for the doctor's degree in the Modern Lan- 
guages have already received a substantial college edu- 
cation. As a matter of fact, most candidates who present 
themselves in our field are well grounded in essentials; 
for it seldom happens that one who has not been inspired, 
strengthened and matured by his college course is tempted 
to make trial of the higher walks. It is cause, in particu- 
lar, for congratulation, that the temporary tendency that 
prevailed for some time previous to the end of the recent 
century, to push aside the study of the ancient languages 
in secondary education, in favor of an exclusively modern 
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basis of discipline, is already giving way to a new-bom 
enthusiasm in the direction of the study of Latin. The 
fitting schools and high schools are now alive with the 
Latin spirit, and the colleges are already reflecting the 
beneficent reversion. In how far the cultivation of Greek 
— to its votaries, the beautiful, the loved, the potent, the 
revered — is likely to recover from the unheeding rele- 
gation of its charms to the uncovenanted mercies of election 
without predestination, may not be easy to forecast. But 
one thing is certain: that its votaries of the time to come 
are sure to be recruited from the ranks of the choicest 
spirits to be produced in future by the faithful cultivation 
of the modern tongues. 

However, the breadth of view which comes preemi- 
nently, in our civilization, from loving familiarity with 
the letter and spirit of the ancient and modern classics, 
and which is well-nigh synonymous with the calm survey 
and catholic judgment of the cultivated man of the world, 
is not distinctively that technical breadth of view which 
I have here especially in mind. For our present purpose 
it should be clearly set forth that the point of view, and 
hence the range of vision, of the educated college grad- 
uate entering, albeit with well-stored mind and faculties 
alert, on his first year of university work, is now to become 
essentially, and sometimes perplexingly, different from 
that which he has occupied before. Heretofore the stu- 
dent has been wisely preoccupied with the training and 
fulfilling of his powers through multifarious modes of 
assimilation and active manipulation of the world's best 
intellectual results. Henceforward, even during his uni- 
versity apprenticeship, his joy and proud endeavor must 
imf ailingly be to take the new-found viewpoint, not of the 
well-drilled acquisitor and ready purveyor of great men's 
products and lesser men's by-products, but that of the 
11 
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discoverer, diviner and discloser of the unknown facts and 
truths of mind or matter; — ^the vantage point that helps 
to penetrate the cloudy veil — ^forever reintegrating while 
receding — ^which hides those mysterious and fascinating 
processes of things that go by the modem name of evo- 
lution. To some minds the aptitude for seeing and ap- 
prehending only what they are told to see and only because 
they are told to see it, readily becomes inveterate. The 
doctor's grade, and the doctor's career, are not for such. 
Let us not, then, through fear of seeming affectation or as- 
sumption, fail or hesitate to emphasize the nature and signi- 
ficance of this fundamental difference between what, for 
convenience, we may call the undergraduate and the gradu- 
ate point of view. Far from being fanciful, the distinction 
is most practical and important. Failure on the part of 
either master to inculcate or disciple to discern it, leaves 
both under the strange and fruitless misconception that to 
" specialize " in a given field of knowledge means to pass 
from a state of some general to one of much minute in- 
formation with regard to it ; leaves both guide and follower 
all unmindful and unconscious of the inspiration that 
comes of the opportunity of standing together at the point 
of outlook, and scanning in turn the expanse of the known 
and the borderland of the unknown, in the confident 
expectation of conquering together some appreciable por- 
tion of them both. 

(2). Soundness of method. Intimately associated with 
correctness of attitude and outlook, will naturally be the 
method of attack to be employed. First of all, teacher 
and learner will from the outset put themselves in each 
other's place in a sense and to a degree scarcely dreamed 
of at any earlier period of the student's mental evolution. 
The regime is no longer one of lessons, nor even, primarily, 
one of lectures, but rather one of " meetings " for con- 
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ference and inspiration. A beginning will be made with 
inquiries more fundamental than the youthful seeker has 
perhaps ever asked himself or been asked before. What is 
the nature of the problems to be investigated, and what 
is the use of investigating them at all ? What, in a most 
general way, are the problems that have already been 
resolved, what are the problems now in process of solu- 
tion? What are the problems to which we ourselves, or 
our contemporaries, may hope to contribute a solution; 
which are the problems, and what their nature, that will 
doubtless always continue to baffle human endeavor? 
What does all this matter to human welfare, to the welfare 
of the individual, after all ? 

And to much that is involved in this last and most 
searching inquiry, admission must be frankly made — since 
free confession is good for the soul — that now we see only 
in part. Even so broad-minded and clear-visioned a soul 
as James Russell Lowell was moved, in his Cambridge 
address as President of this Association — an address now 
included in his collected works — ^to raise a query as to the 
ultimate place in the order of the universe, of a semester 
devoted, at the College de France, to the history of the 
development through the ages of a single vowel sound. 
But even so we can well afford to believe, with the poets 
and the seers, that in the case of things of minutest and 
obscurest implication, no less than of those freighted with 
the weightiest and most obvious import, our restless human 
occupations are ever tending onward in the shadow of 

"... one law, one element, 
And one far off, divine event." 

But solid ground is waiting ready for our neophyte to 
stand upon. It consists of the foundations laid by the 
great army of the toilers past and present — the tangible 
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output of the world's best scholarship. Into direct, if 
only preliminary contact with this great body of science, 
the student must now be brought. And this must be done 
in such a way as to save him from dismay at the enor- 
mousness of its bulk, while fostering his dutiful respect 
for the productivity of his predecessors, and his desire 
to enter, by due process, into the fruits of their labors. 
From a brief initiation into the wealth of the world's 
output of special learning, as embodied in the multifarious 
collections of the learned societies and public institutions 
of the Old World and the ISTew, their journals, trans- 
actions and serial publications of all sorts, the student 
will come readily to understand not only the temporary 
need but also the immediate inadequacy of all or any of 
the available compendiums of his subject. He will per- 
haps even be prepared to accept without a qualm of sur- 
prised misgiving, his leader's accompanying comment, to 
the effect that no man may now expect to control effectively 
all the advances even of his own profession. Not much 
later will arrive the student's discovery that his work is 
to consist not so much of " reading up the best authorities " 
as of grasping underlying principles and testing the mani- 
festations of these by all the available — and especially 
the hitherto unavailable — criteria. Often he will be im- 
pressed by the frequency of his professor's confessions of 
ignorance, but perhaps oftener he will be surprised at the 
readiness with which the difficulties of his new awakening 
can be met and dissipated. 

(3). Constructive Power. It needs scarcely to be said 
that the power of synthesizing the results of general study 
or of special investigation in such a way as to utilize their 
vital import, is the culminating triiimph of a happy com- 
bination of native gifts and skilful training. The suc- 
cessful application of this power to the elucidation of 
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some problem or series of problems in the line of a stu- 
dent's university discipline, is the most important if not 
the final test of his measuring up to the necessary stand- 
ards. Just here we reach the crucial point where the pro- 
fessor's intervention is of slight avail, for it is the point 
where flashes betwixt methods and results the hidden fire 
of the scholar's " scientific imagination." It is from the 
scientifically charged storage-battery of the imagination 
that there must ever spring the vital spark that is to start 
the dynamic circuit that leads to original and valuable 
results. No matter how minute and dry-as-dust the data, 
no matter how petty or humdrum the process — even if 
that process be reduced to the last resort of intellectual 
mediocrity, the mere counting of examples (the so-called 
statistical dissertation) if the play and interplay of a 
firmly controlled imagination can be brought to bear 
electrically upon the crude ore that, to all appearance, 
has been stupidly heaped together, no one can foresee how 
much precious metal there will be to show as the result 
of an otherwise purely mechanical operation. To speak 
more plainly, it can never be made too clear how abso- 
lutely essential is the application of a trained imagination, 
with all its powers of divination and interpretation, in 
seeking to lay bare the potential significance inherent 
in a body of ingathered facts. 

Thus have been briefly presented a few considerations 
which may be regarded as indicating the general spirit 
in which the specific questions affecting the doctor's degree 
in the Modern Languages should be approached. If these 
considerations have appeared thus far to be soaring some- 
what above the plane of everyday applicability, it is at 
least my desire, in the remainder of these remarks, to be 
correspondingly definite and practical. Assuming then 
that the general requirements for the doctor's degree 
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prevalent in our leading universities are in the main satis- 
factory — a time requirement of ordinarily three years spent 
in graduate work, with at least one year of actual residence 
at the institution conferring the degree ; concentration on a 
principal subject of study with subsidiary attention to at 
least one subject outside of the chosen department ; partici- 
pation in seminar work; submission of a dissertation 
founded on the candidate's own investigation and embody- 
ing original results; and finally the passing of certain 
examinations — taking for granted these general require- 
ments, what are the aspects of the situation that call for 
present consideration? 

A convenient starting point for a review of the prac- 
tical issues of interest to candidates in Modern Language 
work, is the question of the choice of universities. What- 
ever may be true in general, the circumstances in our 
field clearly indicate the desirability of a part of the uni- 
versity work being done abroad. Even for the study of 
English philology and literature, it appears to me that 
much the same considerations hold true. Though I speak 
here rather as a layman and hence with timidity, I con- 
ceive that most of the advantages to be derived from resi- 
dence and advanced study in Germanic or Romance coun- 
tries by specialists in the language and literature of these, 
are available for American stiidents of English by a period 
of study in England, viz., the advantages that come from 
dwelling in the atmosphere and amid the associations, 
the manners and the customs of an unbroken tradition, 
while at the same time enjoying the benefits of high 
scholarly training. As regards the spoken language in 
particular, it is an important fact that the English race 
on the mother soil has ever been peculiarly amenable to 
what may be called the unreasoning genius of the English 
tongue, as against the well-meant but often pettyfogging 
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interference of grammarians, dictionary-makers and com- 
pilers of manuals called " Don't," — a condition precisely 
the reverse of that which has commonly prevailed in 
America. (An Englishman says, e. g., " it's he, it's she, it's 
me," because the best usage he hears has come to have 'it 
so ; why should he concern himself with what the thripenny 
grammar has to say of it ? And that, I take it, is a whole- 
some atmosphere for the historical student of English 
speech. ) 

If we admit, then, that at least a year of the student's 
time may most profitably be spent abroad, which of the 
years of his apprenticeship should this be? In most 
cases the second year, and this for cogent reasons. Eirst, 
because the whole of his first year may well be turned to 
account as a preparation for utilizing foreign opportuni- 
ties. Indeed, it seldoni happens that an American college 
graduate is immediately in a position to take the best 
advantage of foreign study. I have even known a young 
man of fine all-round equipment, but uninformed and un- 
instructed in the true aims and ideals of university work, 
to spend three whole years attending lectures on the Con- 
tinent of Europe without once coming into direct contact 
with the leaders of philological or literary investigation, 
or having a taste of seminar and privatissime work. The 
same man had later the wisdom and the self-abnegation 
to take three more uninterrupted years at an American 
university in preparation for a doctor's degree. Again, 
if a student plans to take his second year abroad, it may 
well be possible for him to gather from the inexhaustible 
library treasures of the Old World suitable material for 
the doctor's dissertation which he will elaborate in a third 
year under his American professor at home. In fact, 
most important of the relations between professor and 
student in his first year is that which centers in the quest 
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for and choice of a suitable topic to become the nucleus 
of a future dissertation. And, in particular, if he is not 
already aware whether his predilections and capacity tend 
rather to the linguistic or to the literary side of his chosen 
field, a semester or at most a year will serve to make this 
clear to him. When once this question is satisfactorily 
settled, what are som^etimes erroneously regarded as the 
conflicting claims of the literary and linguistic sides of 
the student's work are by no means diflScult of practical 
adjustment. It may be said moreover — as I have recently 
set forth somewhat fully in another place ^ — that the 
proper function of philology is' precisely to bring into 
their true relations the problems of literature and linguis- 
tics. And the first prerequisite for the establishment of 
sound relations between the two in the mind of the student, 
is the frank and sincere recognition of the difference of 
appeal between the two, and then of the absolute import- 
ance of each to the other in the equipment of every stu- 
dent, — ^but also of the subordinate importance of each, 
according as the other becomes the object of predilection. 
It is, doubtless true that no devotee of linguistics is devoid 
of at least a lurking love of literary study, while it may 
easily happen that a votary of literature believes himself 
to be wholly impervious to the appeal of linguistics. If, 
however, the latter student can be brought to feel that 
philology is the handmaid of both linguistics and literature 
in interpreting the one to the other, and that the services 
of philology in this direction are not only of real value 
to him but are not insisted on beyond the proper measure 
of that value, the reconciliation easily becomes complete; 
and he comes to understand that while the linguistic stu- 
dent should be broadened by a liberalizing acquaintance 

* Before the St. Louis Congress of Arts and Science. 
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with the development of literature, it is equally essential 
that the literary investigator should be equipped V7ith 
accurate and true insight into the linguistic vehicle of the 
literature in which he deals. Sadly futile is the work 
and the teaching in literature of the man whose command 
of the language in which it is embodied is inadequate or 
only second-hand. 

Wrapped up with the question of preponderance of lin- 
guistic or literary work is that of the choice of the minor 
subject required. As university courses in a given de- 
partment multiply, it is becoming more and more accepted 
that at least one of the minor subjects may be chosen as 
a sub-division of the major field. In making choice of 
a second subject outside the major field, it may as well 
be frankly avowed that, taking account of prevailing ten- 
dencies, the student's lot is likely to be a trying one, and 
for two reasons: first, because of the difficulty, with a 
crowded curriculum in his special subjects, of adjusting 
the time schedule to his actual needs and personal prefer- 
ences; but still more, secondly, because of the sometimes 
inordinate demands of the outside departments in the way 
of hours and amount of work required — an excessive re- 
quirement that cannot well, perhaps, be controlled by 
statutory enactment, but which, to my way of thinking, 
works injury to the interests of the graduate student by 
compelling him to do a disproportionate amount of work 
outside the line of his direct purposes. 

There will be no better place in these remarks than here, 
to enter a general and a generous plea for the adminis- 
tration of the doctor's requirements in the broadest spirit 
of real regard for the candidate's individual needs, remem- 
bering that his work for the degree affords him the last 
opjjortunity he is likely ever to have to enjoy the freedom 
of university privileges, and that outside the onerous and 
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exacting claims of his principal subject what he most needs 
is the broadening of his horizon, contact with different 
men of different minds and with varying methods and 
modes of inspiration. From the first day to the last of 
his university career, the candidate should be made to 
feel that his own personality and his special needs — apart 
from the simple accessories of businesslike administration 
— are the foremost consideration, alike with officers of 
administration and instruction". 

With the student now fairly launched in his course of 
study, it will be his early and very genuine concern to 
become enlightened as to how much or what part of the 
immense domain of knowledge that stretches out before 
him, he is to be expected to command. Xhe answer 
should be frankly reassuring, " Only what may reasonably 
be accomplished by a student possessing the requisite 
qualities of mind," — and it will be the professor's serious 
responsibility to help the student, by encouragement or 
discouragement, to decide whether to bend all his energies 
toward the achievement of a doctorate of philosophy, or 
to be content with the less precarious venture of a master- 
ship of arts. Whether the promising candidate for the 
degree of Ph. D. should be recommended to stop for an 
M. A. on the way, may well depend upon the circum- 
stances, but probably may oftener be answered in the nega- 
tive. In any case, every consideration of wisdom, fairness 
and human kindness, points to the duty of discouraging a 
candidate from continuing his exertions for the highest 
degree, when all the chances appear to be clearly against 
him. It is hard enough to be a party to the failure of 
those who, of their own indecision or procrastination, 
allow themselves uimecessarily to drop out by the way, 
without engaging wittingly in the defeat and disappoint- 
ment of any self-deceived inefScient. Even so, cases will 
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now and again occur of the persistently unsuccessful, who 
will not allow themselves to be dissuaded. 

We come to that most important of the relations sub- 
sisting between professor and candidate which arises when 
the quest for a suitable subject for a dissertation is begun, 
and which continues in ever closer degree until the thoroly 
revised and proof-read work — even to the typographically 
adjusted and corrected title-page — has triumphantly issued 
from the press. 

By way of brief preliminary to the discussion of this 
phase of our subject, let us delay for a moment to em- 
phasize the significance of this particular bond of helpful 
sympathy between the two. Since ever teacher and learner 
first came into relation with each other — and down even 
to the Phi Beta Kappa address on " Some Modem College 
Tendencies " delivered by Mr. Charles Francis Adams 
(at Columbia University, in June, 1906), the earnest cry 
has been heard for some strong and effective bond of 
intimacy between master and pupil. Sometimes, indeed, 
this sense of need on the part of the student has been some- 
what a matter of affectation, and sometimes a very genu- 
ine desire of the student has been only sparingly responded 
to on the part of his instructor; but there can be no doubt 
that when a genuine piece of dissertation work is under 
full headway, there is no excuse for an absence of intimate 
relations between student and professor — always provided, 
of course, that what I take to be the true theory prevails 
as to the proper attitude of the professor toward his stu- 
dent's dissertation. This theory is that from beginning 
to end the work on the dissertation is to be made an 
object lesson to the student in all the methods and pro-. 
cesses of original scholarship, including the details of 
bibliographical research, collection of material, marshall- 
ing of results, drawing of conclusions, and disposition of 
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matter, down to such minor yet important considerations 
as the proper relations of foot-notes, appendices, para- 
graphing, indexing, etc., to the subject-matter of the 
treatise, and even to the minutest details of proof-reading 
and of all the other pitfalls of the printing-press and the 
publication house. It is accordingly a theory which recog- 
nizes and acts upon the belief that competent guidance in 
all these matters is of the most vital usefulness to the 
future contributor to the world's scholarship. The other 
theory of the professor's relation to the dissertation work 
need only be characterized by saying that it regards the 
dissertation simply as one of the tests of the candidate's 
ability to meet fixed requirements and unless he can rise 
unaided to the nefeds of the situation, so much the worse 
for him. Should it appear, when these two theories are 
brought face to face, that there is danger of the former 
entailing imdue burdens on the professor and correspond- 
ing relief and loss of independence on the student, it may 
be pointed out that guidance and stimulus are measured 
not so much by expenditure of time as by direction of 
effort, and that much of the help afforded is furnished in 
connection with the regular activity of the seminar, which 
is the workshop of the department. It is likewise to be 
remembered that as far as possible the student will be left 
to his own independent choice of subject and of methods. 
For it is an immense advantage to have him feel that the 
expedition on which he is embarking is really one of his 
own preference. At this point, every precaution will be 
employed to preclude the , later disheartening discovery 
that the field has already been exploited. Yet, in spite 
of every known care, it is not always possible to avoid 
cruel disappointments. Most difficult of all is it to pro- 
vide against the possibility that the same subject is simul- 
taneously under investigation at more than one university ; 
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and a project is at present under way in this country, 
whicli is to undertake the public announcement of subjects 
chosen for dissertations, in order to secure immunity from 
duplication. The practical working of such a scheme is 
not altogether easy. In order to prove effectual, it would 
call for cooperation on the part of all universities through- 
out the world, and would result in the announcement of 
many subjects the treatment of which — being so to speak 
protected by preemption — ^would be indefinitely delayed 
or abandoned. 

At any rate, happy is the student and happy his pro- 
fessor, when a congenial and promising theme has been 
decided on. Henceforth the problem will be largely one of 
the adaptation of means to ends, and as the work progresses 
there will be a growing likelihood of discovering that the 
original plan was too large and too ambitious, and intelli- 
gent care will be required to determine the wisest lines 
of restriction and development. 

We are here brought fairly to the question of what con- 
stitutes the best ideal for a dissertation in compass and 
general treatment. In the Old World there may be said 
to prevail two contrasting types: the comparatively brief 
and special monograph of the German universities, usu- 
ally submitted after about six semesters of residence; 
and the voluminous these of the French universities, 
which is generally the outcome of a good many years of 
concentrated labor, and often does not appear until the 
author is approaching middle life. (I do not mention 
here the Latin thesis.) As between the sometimes flimsy 
German dissertation and the often over-extensive French 
thesis, we may for the American universities unhesita- 
tingly decide in favor of a distinct compromise between 
the two. Or, to look at the question from a different 
point of view, we may say that, while there is no objection 
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to the elaborate French thesis when circumstances favor, 
yet the more normal and useful type is that of the briefer 
German dissertation. In the first place, the number of 
students reached and formed by the German system is 
immeasurably greater, and the consequences to the higher 
education more far-reaching. Again, the influence on the 
future intellectual activity of the individual scholar, by 
the production, under university guidance, in the period 
of youthful ardor and enthusiasm, of a comparatively cir- 
cumscribed yet well-conducted and original contribution 
in some limited field of knowledge, is of the most marked 
and useful character. And well it may be, because the 
system proceeds upon the assumption that the dissertation, 
instead of being a culmination of the mature scholar's pro- 
ductive effort, is rather at once an occasion for the training 
of his youthful powers and the earnest of his capacity to 
do still better things in the future. In my opinion, no 
inconsiderable part of the intellectual productivity of Ger- 
many is attributable to the stimulus provided by the ex- 
perience in original work that comes of the imformidable, 
promptly undertaken and promptly elaborated doctor's 
dissertation. I should accordingly advocate, in our Amer- 
ican universities, the policy of holding the ideals of the 
doctor's dissertation, within and not beyond the grasp of 
the capable and well-equipped young men who frequent 
them. Instead of fostering in them a futile superstition 
for the high requirements and other more or less artificial 
obstacles standing in the way, I should strive to bring 
their courage to the sticking place, by making clear that 
if begun, continued and ended with vigor and diligence, 
and with a prompt utilization of the professor's readiness 
to coimsel and to guide, an acceptable dissertation ought 
to be pushed to completion within a single year. 

Incidentally I have spoken of the cooperation between 
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professor and student not being ended until the last proof- 
sheet of the dissertation has been read by both. This was 
by no means a figure of speech. It involves what I regard 
as one of the most important features of the dissertation 
requirements, viz., that the dissertation should be actually 
published as a prerequisite for the conferring of the degree. 
In taking this stand I have nothing but full appreciation 
of the position of some of our first universities in not 
making this requirement ; but none the less the considera- 
tions in favor of this view must be considered as para^ 
mount. If I were asked for the most practical criterion 
of the acceptability of a doctor's dissertation, I should 
reply, " That it be good enough to print, with credit to 
the candidate, and without discredit to his professors and 
to the university they represent." Any test short of this 
is likely to be one that, in the actual administration of it, 
is in danger of admitting work that is not completed, 
revised and polished to its minutest details, and hence also 
is in danger of coming short of training the candidate in 
that accuracy of form and finish which is essential to the 
highest and best scholarship, and of which the young stu- 
dent of vigorous and brilliant attainments is perhaps more 
likely to stand in need than his more commonplace com- 
panions. Precisely here, viz., in the point of form and 
style, I would emphasize the importance of our American 
universities setting a distinctly higher standard than pre- 
vails in Germany. And if we may bring France again 
into the comparison, I would say that we should, in the 
matter of the dissertation, set before us the ideal of combin- 
ing the solidity and thoroness of German research with the 
sanity, the clearness and the charm of French elucidation. 
This is a standard that we have not thus far fully attained, 
but there is no reason why we may not attain it within 
a reasonable future. If it should be feared that, under 
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such a system of supervision as I have advocated, the inter- 
vention of the professor may become too prominent and 
even subversive of the student's originality, the true 
answer appears to me to be that, in spite of all that the 
professor, with the multifarious other claims upon his 
time and energy, is likely to accomplish, the event is only 
too apt to prove that he has still accomplished in this 
direction all too little. Moreover, in favor of the enforced 
publication of- the dissertation it should be urged that, if 
the work is important enough in its results to justify the 
conferring of the degree, then surely those results should 
be made accessible to scholars, and the student himself 
be put in the way of receiving the recognition due to his 
exertions. 

Just one other function of the doctor's degree in our 
American universities, and I have done. It has long been 
my desire and my hope to see our greatest American insti- 
tutions of learning, with their ever-growing equipment of 
men and material, becoming more and more the Mecca 
of the resourceful and ambitious spirits in that great com- 
pany of American teachers and professors who have not 
had the graduate advantages of a great university, but 
are still responsive and still are gazing star-ward, and yet 
are beyond those early years when a triennium of uni- 
versity life can still be planned for. Why should not 
men and women such as these lay out their lives ahead 
under university advice so as to accomplish in advance of 
university residence virtually all the requirements except 
those of the dissertation and the examinations — and even, 
under favorable conditions, a part of the dissertation work? 
Why should they not then enter for a year into the great 
brotherhood of some one of our universities, not to sit 
humbly at the feet of any one, but to find free intercourse 
of scholarship, the inspiration of seminars, of great librar- 
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ies, of public and private lectures, of clubs, societies and 
circles, of the teeming intellectual and artistic life of a 
great community, witb a doctor's degree at the end of all 
as a stimulus to earnest work and a recognition of honest 
merit? Our great universities are not yet such centers 
in this respect as they might become, and as they must 
become if they are to continue to justify the enormous 
cost, in intellectual life-blood and in money, of their up- 
keep. Let us look forward to the day when the halls of 
our greatest universities shall be thronged not only by a 
virile company of youths intent on storming early the 
ramparts of high university achievement, but when a 
goodly fellowship of maturer learners — resting for a little 
from the heat and burden of the time — shall find re- 
freshment and re-invigoration for a while in enjoyment 
of the classic shades of some new twentieth-century 
Academe. 
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